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Though this great work is necessarily full of minute detail it 
is of so much interest apart from mere questions of dry facts, 
that even Herman Grimm, the sworn enemy of mere fact, himself 
welcomed it enthusiastically (Deutsche Rundschau, Dec. 1900). 
Graf's long and most conscientious and self-effacing labor certainly 
deserves our lasting gratitude. For all serious students of Goethe's 
works Graf's volumes have been universally admitted to be literally 
indispensable. 

Leonard L. Mackall. 

Savannah, Ga. 



Scott and Scandinavian Literature. By Paul R. Lieder. Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages. Northampton, Mass., 
1920. 

In 1901, the very readable dissertation of Conrad Nordby, on 
The Influence of Old Norse Literature on English Literature, 
was published posthumously in the Columbia University Germanic 
series. The book was sketchy in parts, but the author no doubt 
would have filled in various gaps if he had lived. On the whole, 
however, Nordby correctly sensed this exotic influence and rightly 
estimated each poet's reaction to it. 

Nordby's chapter on Sir Walter Scott, covering as it does only 
two pages, is particularly incomplete. Accordingly, the detailed 
study of this specific subject, made by Professor Lieder, is to be 
hailed as a welcome supplement. 

Scott, in the manner of the antiquarians of the day, gives in 
his notes a large number of references to his sources. Professor 
Lieder has not added to these, but he proves conclusively by the 
citation of pertinent passages, that Scott relied for the most part 
on the Latin work of the learned Bartholinus, 1 from which Gray 

sioners apptd. to inquire into . . . the British Museum (London 1850), p. 
282. But Graf himself long ago noticed this slight slip of memory. It is 
understood that Graf is now working on a supplementary volume of 
Nachtrage, to embody material which has become available since the 
corresponding portions of his work were printed. 

1 Thomae Bartholini Thomae Filii Antiquitatum Danicarum de Gausis 
Gontemptae a Danis adhuc Gentilibus Mortis Libri Tres ex vetustis 
Codicibus et Monumentis hactenus ineditis congesti, Hafniae. mdclxxxix. 
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and other English poets of that day also drew their one-sidedly 
gloomy interpretation of Old Norse life. A cursory turning of 
the pages of Bartholinus' massive tome furnishes two more striking 
parallels: In the Pirate, Scott has one of the characters ask, 
"Or was it the tomb of some Scandinavian chief, interred with 
his arms and his wealth, perhaps also with his immolated wife ? " 2 
This remark may have been based on the following statements of 
Bartholinus: " Pecunia cum defunctis simul sepulta" (Cap. ix), 
"Anna cum mortuis simul cremata et sepulta'' (I. c. p. 562), 
" Conjuges cum maritis mortuis concrematae et consepultae " (I. c. 
p. 499). The very heading of Caput I, " Exempla Danorum, qui 
intrepidi, immo ridentes ad mortem ibant," probably suggested 
the references to the heroes " smiling in death " in the Letter in 
Terse to the Duke of Buccleugh, 3 the Antiquary* and the Pirate. 6 

In many instances, when more direct sources are cited, the 
writer shows by internal evidence that the poet simply culled his 
citations from the Latin of Bartholinus. He has established 
incontrovertibly, that wherever Bartholinus gives the Old Norse 
and its Latin translation in parallel passages, Scott invariably 
chose the language which was easiest for him to translate, i. e. 
Latin (p. 16), and that wherever an English translation was 
available beside a Latin one, he apparently chose the English 
version (p. 21). An inspection of Sharon Turner, History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, 1799-1801, might have furnished some interesting 
material, as Scott acknowledged his indebtedness to this work in 
a letter to Ellis, " I have derived much information from Turner ; 
he combines the knowledge of the Welsh and northern authorities."* 

Professor Lieder, as well as Nordby, overestimates the signifi- 
cance of Scott's review of Herbert's Translations. 7 Nordby had 
gone so far as to award to Scott the distinction of having first 

2 Sir Walter Scott, Wavcrley Novels, Andrew Lang Edition, Boston, 1892, 
xviii, 303. 

3 J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Boston, 
iv, 161. 

4 Waverley Novels, in, ii, 110. 

5 Waverley Novels, xvin, 230. 
'Lockhart, ii, 80. 

7 W. Herbert, Translations from the German, Danish and Select Icelandic 
Poetry. Translated from the Oriainals with Notes, London, 1804-6. 
Reviewed in Edinburgh Review, vol. 9, 211. 
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pointed out to English readers the force of the negative contrac- 
tions in Old Norse ; 8 and on the face of it, Scott seems to betray 
a minute acquaintance with the earlier English translators of 
Icelandic poetry. Thus he mentions the limitations and blunders 
of Gray, Mason, Bishop Percy and Amos Cottle. A reference to 
the Announcement and Notes to Herbert's volumes would have 
revealed the fact that these strictures as well as most of the other 
essential points of Scott's review were simply taken over from 
them and that Scott's own contributions are insignificant. 
Accordingly, when Professor Lieder sums up this particular dis- 
cussion with the words, " this review suggests how widely, and 
with what interest, Scott had read the most important English 
translators of Scandinavian literature; it shows, too, a certain 
keenness, or at least a scholarly exactitude, in his judgment of 
them" (p. 46), he attributes to Scott a far more detailed knowl- 
edge of these things than the facts warrant. 

Similarly, many of the Notes to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, from which Professor Lieder quotes frequently, were 
furnished to Scott by others. So for example, in the Letters on 
Demonology Scott refers to the Essay on the Fairy Superstition 10 
and states that " many of the materials were contributed by Dr. 
Leyden, and the whole brought into the present form by the 
author." n In the Introductory Remarks on Popular Poetry, pre- 
fixed to the later editions of the Minstrelsy, 12 and in Note K to 
the Lady of the Lake, he speaks appreciatingly of Eobert Jamieson's 
" extensive acquaintance with the Scandinavian literature " and 
of his indebtedness to him. Indeed, Scott's indebtedness to 
Jamieson must have been considerable, for he anonymously edited 
a collection of translations for him. In the unsigned announco- 



8 Nordby, 13. 

8 Cf. Herbert, Part Second, pp. viii, 9, 47, 49, 54, and Part Third (mis- 
printed as Part Second), p. 53 for a discussion of all the translators 
mentioned by Scott. In Part Second, p. 118, is explained the negative 
force of the suffix at. 

10 Introduction to the Tale of Tamlane. On the Fairies of Popular 
Superstition in Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Edinburgh, 1833, 
II, 255. 

"New York, 1855, Note, p. 119. 

,a Poetical Works, I, 80. 
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ment of Jamieson's book, there is printed a letter addressed by 
the translator to the editor, which ends with "kindest remem- 
brances to Mrs. Scott and family." 13 

The present author is the first to make use of the Catalogue of 
Scott's Library, published in 1838. But the list, which he gives 
of works dealing with Scandinavian material, could have been 
made far more imposing by the addition of at least fifty titles. 
Some of the most important works which were overlooked are : 

Resenius, P. J., Snorronis Edda Islandorum, 1665-73. 

Thorsten, Vikings-sons Saga, Upsala, 1680. 

Peringskiold, J., Heims-Kringla, Holm., 1679. 

Arius Thorgilsi Filius, Libellus de Islandia — Islandinga Bok 

dictus, 1733. 
Sofrensen, Andres, Kaempe Viser, Copenh., 1695. 
Peringskiold, J., Wilkina Saga, Stockholm, 1715 (with mss. Notes 

by Sir Walter Scott). 
Bjorner, A. J., Nordiska Kampe Datur, Stockholm, 1737. 
Suhmius, Kristni Saga, Hafn., 1773. 
Thorlacius, Egils Saga, Havn., 1809. 
Miiller, P. E., Sagabibliothek, Kjob., 1817-20. 
Rafn, C. C, Jomsvikinga Saga, Kjob., 1824. 
Thorkelin, G. J., Laxdaela Saga, Hafn., 1826. 

On the other hand, the significance of these titles must not be 
overestimated, as Scott's library contained over 50,000 volumes 
and he scarcely could have consulted all the books he possessed. 

For the earliest interest in things Scandinavian, Professor 
Lieder failed to note the pertinent statement of Lockhart, that 
"on the fourth of January, 1791, he (Scott) was admitted as a 
member of the Speculative Society and that on the eleventh of 
December he read an essay on the Origin of the Scandinavian 
Mythology." 14 

In the discussion of the more intimate knowledge and interest 
in Scandinavian literature on the part of the Germans of this 
time (p. 34, note 85), the reader might have been reminded of 
the fact that Henry Weber, the co-editor of Illustrations of North- 
ern Antiquities, was "a poor German scholar, who escaping to 
this country in 1804, from misfortunes in his own, excited Scott's 

13 Robert Jamieson, Popular Ballads and Songs, Edinburgh, 1806, u, 9S. 
"Lockhart, I, 207. 
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compassion, and was thenceforth furnished." 1S Weber thus un- 
doubtedly facilitated for the poet the acquaintance with this vast 
field of antiquarian research. 

On the basis of very fragmentary evidence, Nordby had summed 
up Scott's position with regard to things Scandinavian with a 
remarkable degree of intuition. The interest in Professor Lieder's 
study lies in its completeness. It seems, therefore, all the more 
regrettable that he did not at least mention the Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft of 1830, which contain a large number of 
additional references to Old Norse superstitions, particularly fairies, 
dwarfs, and ghosts. 

Frederick W. J. Heuser. 

Columbia University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Corneille's Relations with Louis Petit 

Various authors have touched upon the friendly relations of 
P. Corneille with Louis Petit, the satirical poet of Rouen (1614?- 
1695). Although the diversity between their kinds of talent, be- 
tween Corneille's tragic loftiness and Petit's cool-headed satire, 
was marked, Corneille seems to have had real esteem for his 
friend's poetical powers and to have addressed to him an exhorta- 
tion to undertake more ambitious work than his occasional amor- 
ous verse and his satires. Petit replied with a poem to Corneille, 
under the pastoral disguise of Damon, in which he defended his 
free and easy manner and stressed his disdain of literary glory. 1 

The satirical works of Louis Petit are in the vein of the other 
satirical poets of seventeenth century Normandy: Courval-Sonnet, 
Jean Auvray, Robert Angot, David Ferrand, the principal author 
of La Muse Normande, etc. He began to publish only at the end 
of his career. In 1686, he printed his Discours satyriques et 
moraux, ou Satyres generates (Rouen, 1686), which was reprinted, 

"Loekhart, iv. 9 

1 Cf. Goujet, Bioliotheque Francoise, xvm, 230 — Nouv. Biographie Di- 
dot. — Notice by A. Chassant in La Muse Normande de Louis Petit, Rouen, 
1853. — Notice by 01. de Gourcuff in Les Satires de Louis Petit, Paris, 
1883. — -Notice by P. Duputel in Precis de I'academie de Rouen, 1827. — 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, May, 1&87. — Oursel, Biographie 
Normande. — -Lebreton, BiogmpMe Rouennaise. — Fred. Lach&vre, Biblio- 
graphic des Recueils Collectifs, n, 413. — A. van Bever, Les Pontes du 
Terroir, ill, 427 etc. 



